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Editorial Comments 


hat does one think of the 
AYA Unitarian ministry after 
being in it for twenty-five 


vears? In the first place, I think 
it is the most exciting, interesting, 
and inspiring experience anyone 
could want. There is never a dull 
moment. Every emotional sensa- 
tion from anger to zest is felt and 
becomes a matter of personal 
knowledge. There is excitement 
and stimulation in the intellectual 
challenge provided by laymen, 
particularly scientists, business- 
men, and professors. ‘There is fun 
in the occasional meetings of the 
“brethren” for the mutual ex- 
change of theological “gobblede- 
gook.” [It does to pass the while 
in Venezuela” —Greenfield or Mar- 
quette Park.] But the most im- 
portant aspect of this ministry is 
working with liberal people. I 
know that sometimes it is hard to 
find a liberal facet in some people 
but there usually is one or they 
would not be in or stay in the 
Unitarian Church. 

Do you remember the story of 
the small boys who were each de- 
scribing the advantages of his 
father’s profession? One of the 
boys said, “Well, my father is a 
preacher and he can be good for 
nothing.” ‘The ministry offers a 
man at least two opportunities; 
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one, to be good and, another, to 
be good for nothing. It is a sad 
thing to witness a young man who 
is a good minister grow tired or 
lazy through the years and be- 
come good for nothing even 
though he gets paid well for it. On 
the other hand, it is wonderful 
when a promising young man de- 
velops and fulfills the promise. 
Anton J. Carlson, the famous 
physiologist, once in a conversa- 
tion with my wife said that one 
of the difficult things about living 
so long was to see your students 
erow old, retire, and die, but that 
the saddest thing was to have a 
brilliant student go soft in the 
head and lose his sense of per- 
spective. I must say that my most 
cherished memories are of those 
men I have known through the 
last twenty-five years who did not 
lose, or have not lost, their en- 
thusiasm for the liberal ministry, 
who have not been subjected by 
the strait jacket of conformity, 
and who have not sublimated 
their social conscience. Every one 
of us has at some time, no doubt, 
pulled his punches. However, the 
question is, whether when punches 
are pulled our conscience bothers 
us and thus helps to sharpen our 
sensitivity or whether the result- 
ing tranquillity leads us into mak- 
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ing it a habit pattern that dulls 
sensitivity and eliminates con- 
science. ‘The passing of time and 
broadened experiences may make 
us more realistic concerning our 
expectations, but it is to be hoped 
that we can avoid the tragedy of 
losing our ideals and our dreams. 
Without the constant presence of 
dreams, ideals, and an active so- 
cial conscience the ministry be- 
comes only the peddling of pallia- 
tives to pampered people. But 
with these, the ministry is the most 
challenging, daring, and valuable 
of all the professions. 


What makes for a good minister 
and ministry? I think there are 
five qualities of primary impor- 
tance: 


1. Liking people 
2. Dedication or commitment 


3. Integrity, intellectual 
honesty 


4. Ability to communicate 
5. Patience 


These are the primary requisites. 
I do not need to spell these out, 
but I will comment on two of 
them. 


Every time I mention liking 
people, I think of the young man 
who discovered that there were 
more cows in Vermont than peo- 
ple. One day he asked a Ver- 
monter why there were more cows 
than people, to which the Ver- 


monter replied, “We like cows!”’ 


Patience is called a virtue and I 
guess it 1s. Twenty-five years ago 
patience for me was the virtue of 
forbearance and self-control. ‘To- 
day, patience is a new perspective 
of time. Time goes faster and does 
not require nearly as much for- 
bearance. One seemingly finds out 
sooner whether his ideas or ac- 
tions will bear fruit. 


There is one other thing I have 
learned during these twenty-five 
years. [hat is, if you are assigned 
five minutes to speak on “I’wenty- 
Five Years in the Ministry,” you 
write it out so that you do not 
get involved in some of the 
seamier and juicier experiences, 
vicarious or otherwise, which 
though they might prove enter- 
taining, even enlightening, and 
more than a bit gossipy, are not of 
essential relevance. 


I have preached religion, ad- 
ministered religion, and now I am 
trying to practice religion. As 
parish minister, denominational 
ofhcial, and now as a Settlement 
House Director, the ministry for 
me has been exciting, challenging, 
and fun. And, through it all, the 
one single most important factor 
has been my intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, understanding, and loving 
wife, Gladys. Ihe ministry is a 
srowing and learning experience, 
and if a minister is married he is 
fortunate if it is a mutual grow- 


ing process and a truly shared 
experience. 


The above was written for pres- 
entation at the Annual Meeting 
of the Unitarian Ministers Asso- 
ciation. For further comments on 
the ministry, see the article in 
this issue by Dr. Duncan Howlett. 


Of major importance and con- 
cern to the domestic and foreign 
affairs of this country is the solu- 
tion to the problem of integra- 
tion. The most intelligent dis- 
cussion we have seen of one of the 
most frequently advanced meth- 
ods of dealing with this problem, 
that of moderation, is presented 
in the lead article of this issue by 
Edward Cahill. It is hoped that 
you will call this to the attention 
of your friends. 


Our prediction that the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists would 
vote for merger has come true. 
Now, we must wait for proposed 
organizational structure. It is to 
be hoped that the Merger Com- 
mission confines itself to merging 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Universalist Church 
of America. The mandate to 
merge does not include the or- 


ganization or redistricting of the 
Regions. 


The Unitarian Award this year 
has been conferred upon Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, former editor of 
UNITY. We extend to him our 
congratulations. It is an honor he 
richly deserves. 


Carl Hermann Voss is writing 
a joint biography of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Ste- 
phen A. Wise. He would appre- 
ciate receiving any letters, docu- 
ments, anecdotes, reminiscences, or 
other pertinent information. All 
such materials will be carefully 
copied and returned to the sender. 
If you have anything, send it to 
the Reverend Mr. Voss, 127 Cir- 
cular Street, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 


The Philosophical Library is 
conducting an essay contest on the 
subject “Philosophy and Religion 
in Time of Stress.” Manuscripts 
should be from twenty-five thou- 
sand to seventy-five thousand 
words. The winner will receive 
five hundred dollars. Essays should 
be sent to the Philosophical L1- 
brary, 15 East Fortieth Street, New 
York City, N. Y., before Decem- 
ber 10, 1959. 


The Sin of Moderation! 


EpWARD A. CAHILL 


as AE ARE all concerned that 
iA I: the volatile problem of 
\S 24 race be met creatively 
and constructively, not only in the 
South but in the country as a 
whole. The Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 1954 seemed to catch 
the South by surprise. Why it 
should have is one of the mysteries 
of this decade, for “‘the decision” 
was preceded by a series of court 
actions over several years which 
led inevitably to the school deci- 
sion. Political leadership in the 
South acted during these years as 
if nothing was happening, as if 
by some magic history would pass 
them by. This ostrich policy had 
the result that all of us living in 
the southland were suddenly faced 
with the complicated and fright- 
ening prospect of changing a 
whole way of life. 

Reactions have been various. 
During the past five years all but 
the “hard core states” of the Deep 
South have recognized the deci- 
sion as the law of the land and 
have complied with at least token 
desegregation. The Byrnes, Tal- 
madge, Eastland Axis has shouted 
outright defiance of the law and 
the Supreme Court. Less forth- 
right leadership responded by 
talking out of both sides of the 
mouth. There has been more 


nonsense and doubletalk from 
otherwise intelligent leadership 
than in any period since the Civil 
War, and this in a region notorious 
for its campaign oratory. Others 
have reacted by doing and saying 
nothing, on the theory that if we 
just keep quiet nobody will notice. 
Another method of diverting us 
from facing up to our problem 1s 
to talk about the racial inequall- 
ties in the North. It seems to help 
some southerners to be told that 
at least in the South there is no 
hypocrisy in our treatment of the 
Negro. 

It can be said with some assur- 
ance that history will not be 
turned back on the subject of race. 
Many of those who are shouting 
the loudest today will admit in 
private that they recognize the 
inevitability of the patterns of 
change which are in process in 
the area of race relations in the 
South today. The problem to 
which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion is that represented by the 
eroup mentioned above and their 
allies in the North who continue 
to denounce the extremism of 
both sides and to call for modera- 
tion. Ihe voices of sweet reason- 
ableness are everywhere. William 
Faulkner, in his Life article of a 
few years ago, called for a mora- 


torium on social change in the 
area of race relations behind a 
thinly veiled threat of civil war. 
A prominent educator is quoted 
as saying, “I’m opposed to the 
extremists on both sides.” It is 
true, a region’s way of life cannot 
be changed overnight. Anyone 
who approaches this problem in a 
reasonable frame of mind realizes 
that violence and the use of force 
to thwart the law is to be deplored, 
and that gradual change is the 
order of the day. 

Yes, there has been a lot of talk 
about moderation and gradualism. 
The word “moderation” is a good 
word, and it has an appealing 
sound to the liberal and to those 
who are committed to the demo- 
cratic process. It smacks of evolu- 
tion and gradualism—the easy, 
comfortable slipping from one 
position to another with a mini- 
mum of dislocation of familiar 
landmarks. It suggests a balanced 
approach—the use of intelligence 
and reason in the solving of human 
problems. ‘The liberal, who prides 
himself on considering both sides 
of a problem and who tries to 
understand even those with whom 
he disagrees, is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the current cult of 
moderation. Because it is a good 
word, it is too bad that it has 
become perverted as applied to 
desegregation in the South today. 
Agnes Meyer (January 1957 article 
in The Atlantic) did not mean, 
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I am sure, to give aid and comfort 
to the die-hard segregationists of 
the hard core Deep South states. 
But that in fact is what she did. 
She fails to understand that deseg- 
regation in the Deep South is not 
a problem of implementation to 
be worked out by partners, white 
and Negro. Chet Huntley is 
another who has succumbed to the 
sin of moderation. In his one 
hour T.V. program on Atlanta 
he, with great regret, suggested 
that the NAACP abdicate. He 
described the Klan and the Citi- 
zens Councils as extremists on one 
side and the NAACP as extrem- 
ists on the other. He regretted to 
report that it was unlikely that 
the Klan and their cohorts would 
abdicate, so of course the NAACP 
should remove itself from the pic- 
ture and perhaps things might get 
better. ‘To be asked to listen to a 
plea “to both Northerners and 
Southerners and especially to 
Negro leaders for moderation” 
makes no sense when the speed 
is zero. 

Perhaps we should look deeper 
and ask a few questions. Who— 
just who—has been immoderate? 
The assumption behind most of 
what we hear in this vein is that 
both sides have been immoderate. 
Is the assumption correct? 

Has the Supreme Court been 
immoderate? The Governor and 
Senators of Georgia say it has and 
habitually label its decisions as 


illegal. All that the Supreme 
Court has required is the accept- 
ance of the constitutional princi- 
ple of equality and its application 
to the admission of pupils to the 
public schools in this country. 
One more thing, it requires “good 
faith” on the part of public ofh- 
cials, sworn to uphold the Constti- 
tution of the United States, of 
their intention to comply with the 


accepted American principles of | 


equality. Is this immoderate ex- 
tremism? According to Governor 
Vandiver and Senator Eastland 
it Is. 

What about the Dixiecrat Mani- 
festo? Is this moderation? Talking 
about gradualism out of one side 
of the mouth and calling for open 
defiance of the law out of the 
other side is not moderation by 
any stretch of casuistry. Its real 
effect is to encourage the hoodlum 
element to the kind of violence 
that occurred in Clinton and Little 
Rock. How can you legally dis- 
obey the law? Is open incitement 
to the disobedience of the law, by 
officials of government, modera- 
tion? Law and order is a delicate 
thing. When constituted authori- 
ties encourage defiance of the 
law, the Court, and the Constitu- 
tion, we should not be surprised 
when hoodlums take the law into 
their own hands. We should not 
be surprised, but let us be sure 
to place the responsibility where 
it belongs—upon those who openly 


and defiantly subvert the orderly 
process of law. 

Has the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People been immoderate? In the 
opinion of this writer who has 
observed their program at close 
hand for the past eight years, they 
have exemplified the epitome of 
moderation. The NAACP has 
pursued the true democratic ap- 
proach to the solution of a tense 
and difficult problem. If any group 
has ever been goaded to violent 
extreme action, it is the NAACP. 
They have, with unbelievable 
patience, resisted the temptation 
to strike back. Step by step they 
have proceeded patiently with liti- 
gation in the courts to establish 
the rights of Negroes. That is, or 
should be, the approved demo- 
cratic method for minorities to 
follow in seeking redress for the 
wrongs they suffer. What other 
‘moderate’ method is open to 
them? It is true that the “law of 
the land” is now on the side of 
justice for the Negro. But unfor- 
tunately in the hard core states of 
the South the Negro is not a “part- 
ner in its orderly implementa- 
tion,” as Mrs. Meyer instructs him 
that he is. To suggest that the 
Constitution is for all of us, that 
it is not a document to be accepted 
or rejected as one has the whim, 
is not, in my opinion, a radical or 
extreme position. 

Talk of moderation in the con- 


text of the South today is irrele- 
vant and diversionary when it 
means to cease pressing by legal 
means for the recognition that the 
Constitution of the United States 
applies across the land to all peo- 
ples. It is a pertinent and relevant 
question to ask, ‘““How slowly can 
we go without nullifying the Con- 
stitution?” ‘Those who talk about 
taking it easy ignore the many 
years since Emancipation. They 
ignore the long, costly, patient 
litigation—the moderate non-vio- 
lent approach of the Negro people 
in their century-long struggle to 
gain recognition as first-class 
citizens. 

A special burden rests upon 
southern leadership when they 
talk moderation and quote North- 
erners like Mrs. Meyer or Chet 
Huntley to support their view. In 
the face of the record of non- 
compliance in the hard core states, 
before they can be taken seriously, 
they must give evidence that they 
accept the Constitution as it has 
been applied to the segregation 
problem—not that they must like 
it, but that they accept it—and 
that with “good faith” they are 
proceeding, or even planning to 
proceed, with reasonable speed to 
implement the decision of the 
Court. The minimum we have a 
right to expect from our elected 
and appointed officials is a prac- 
tical program of compliance based 
on relevant local factors and a 
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timetable for carrying out the pro- 
gram. Without this bare mini- 
mum, talk of moderation is irrele- 
vant and diversionary and this is 
the real sin of moderation. With- 
out a clear declaration of intent 
it is a mouthing of platitudes for 
the purpose of postponing the day 
of reckoning, of escaping the obli- 
gation of applying a basic princi- 
ple of democratic justice. 

One exponent of the “‘plague on 
both your houses”’ school says, “‘I 
shall not argue the right or wrong 
of a question to which a demo- 
cratic people can make but one 
answer.’ If this spokesman for 
geradualism lived in the State of 
Georgia she would have to argue 
the right or wrong, and that is 
exactly what the Negro parents 
are doing in their suit in a Fed- 
eral Court against the Atlanta 
School Board. Should they go 
slower than Zero plus one step— 
the first step almost five years after 
the Supreme Court decision? “But 
the time isn’t ripe, the Governor 
will close the schools if desegrega- 
tion is ordered.”” Will the time 
be riper in two years, one year, or 
six months? Has the Governor, or 
any elected official of the State of 
Georgia, or of any of the hard 
core states, given any evidence they 
are working to create a more favor- 
able climate for social change, a la 
Louisville? 

The greatest danger to the 
public school system is not the 


NAACP, but the legislation passed 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Mississippi to close the schools 
rather than allow one Negro child 
to enter a white school. This is 
the real threat to American Edu- 
cation—the irresponsible action by 
those who hold political power to 
wreck the public schools rather 
than comply with the Supreme 
Court of the United States. ‘This 
is the kind of extremism and 
immoderation which should be 
attacked. One would think, to 
hear the talk about taking it easy, 
that the Negro is to blame for 
using the courts to win what 
should have been his without 
question—the right to live his life 
and bring up his children in dig- 
nity and self-respect. Senator Leh- 
man, in a speech replying to the 
Dixiecrat Manifesto, put it this 
way: | 
The substance of the matter 
is that a vast number of people 
in the southern states were and 
are being denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and were 
being set apart, and treated as 
pariahs in our society in access 
to public facilities supported by 
tax revenues. Who can _ pos- 


sibly justify the continuance for 

one needless moment of this 

intolerable discrimination, of 
this oppression? 

Gandhi was once quoted as say- 
ing: “Sometimes in the night this 
truth awakens me that of all the 
sins the most unforgivable is the 
sin of weak decency, the sin of the 
cowardice of the righteous, the 
sin of the just man silent in the 
presence of injustice.” 

This is the sin of moderation in 
the context of race relations today 
—the sin of weak decency. No one 
of us advocates violence. All of 
us want the problems of the South 
and the nation to be solved with- 
out force. It is too bad that good 
words like moderation and gradu- 
alism have been perverted and 
misused by those who would pre- 
vent all action. It is a fact that 
they are now used to sabotage all 
programs of compliance. In the 
context of the Deep South today, 
talk of moderation means do 
nothing, sit on your hands and 
wait. Let us abandon the pre- 
tense that we can talk our way 
out—that by mouthing platitudes 
we can escape the obligation of 
being decent. 


“A wrong doer is often a man that has left some- 
thing undone, not always he that has done some- 


thing.” 
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Marcus Aurelius. 


Is There a Man in the Moon? 


CARLYLE HAYNES MEACHAM 


Ask any child. Of course 
~1 there is! ‘The poems and 
stories of the nursery are full of 
the truth on that subject. Nursery 
lore is one of the strongholds of 
tradition, and tradition is a trusted 
preservative of culture. And cul- 
ture is the “‘pale cast of thought” 
thrown out by the way our society 
is set up. Our culture reflects the 
social organization of our times. 
Which—to put all this together in 
a hurry—means this: There is a 
man in the moon because this is 
a man’s world. The virtues are 
masculine, the values are mascu- 
line, the importance hangs on 
men, the decisions are made by 
men. Our society has long been 
patriarchal. And this has colored 
our culture, which has been pre- 
served by tradition, and of all 
places in the nursery. Of course 
there is a man in the moon! 

Only it used to be a woman. 
The Iroquois Indians had legends 
of the Moon-maiden who filled 
her water jar when the moon was 
new and had it emptied when the 
moon was in last quarter. Ilo 
many peoples in all times the 
moon is the White Goddess, the 
symbol of complete divinity in 
feminine guise. For society used 
to be matriarchal—it was women 
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who set the values and virtues and 
called the tunes. This earlier 
woman’s world became a man’s 
world. And as it did, the woman 
in the moon became the man in 
the moon. In Semitic religion the 
feminine Moon-goddess Sin _be- 
came masculine. But memories 
of when it was a woman were a 
long time remaining. 

For instance we can turn to 
Oscar Wilde's play, Salome. Herod 
is speaking: 

The moon has a strange look 
to-night. Has she not a strange 
look? She is like a mad woman, 
a mad woman who is seeking 
everywhere for lovers. ... She 
reels through the clouds like a 
drunken woman. ...I am sure 
she is looking for lovers. Does 
she not reel like a drunken 
woman? She is like a mad 
woman, is she not? 

But Herod’s wife sees nothing like 
that—‘‘No; the moon is like the 
moon, that is all.” But of course 
it is not. The moon lost its woman 
and got a man instead. Watch that 
moon! 

Our society is a masculine so- 
ciety, but what a long way it is 
from even a few decades ago. The 
women are making their way in 
a man’s world. The masculine 
symbols, ideals, activities, and in- 


terests are being cultivated and 
taken over by women. Industry, 
professions, politics, social leader- 
ship—it is everywhere the same 
story. Women are coming into 
the man’s world, and it is no 
longer humorous but the _ bald 
truth that this man’s world is in- 
creasingly run by women. Taking 
their cue from men, women are 
beating men at the masculine 
game. Men’s clothing, men’s hab- 
its, men’s hair styles, even the age- 
honored masculine initiative in 
dating and marriage proposals— 
all these things are being taken 
over by women, and do not tell 
me this is just coincidence. Many 
women, no doubt, do not under- 
stand what is happening, but it is 
happening just the same. Women 
are out-manning the men and 
making this world over in the 
process. 

Discrimination exists, to be sure. 
It has long been a man’s world; 
we would expect many attitudes 
and customs to carry over. In law, 
for instance, there is discrimina- 
tion. Now law is one of the most 
conservative forces of society and 
changes the slowest and the least. 
But the general opinion today is 
against this legal discrimination. 
It is a hang-over from the older 
and stronger patriarchal world, 
whose days are decreasing. At the 
same time discrimination works 
both ways. When women got the 
vote, they should have got the poll 
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tax as well. Women gained the 
substance; it is only the outward 
symbol which they did not get, 
and this symbol is a cultural lag 
anyway. 

The patriarchal society is going. 
It is so far gone already that it is 
mainly the externals—the rituals, 
facades, and traditions—which are 
truly masculine. ‘he comic strips 
delight in giving the men the 
worst of it—men decide the “im- 
portant” issues like world events 
and national politics, while women 
decide the “unimportant’’ issues, 
like how the family income is 
spent. Which is truer than not. 
Does the family center around 
father any more? Does he spend 
the money? Does he have any 
monopoly in earning the bread? 
Or turning the wheels of industry 
or plying the professions? Women 
have made such inroads into all 
this that only one conclusion seems 
in order: ‘he eternal feminine has 
come full-circle into her own 
again. 

Now these major cycles from 
masculine to feminine societies 
occur. Why they occur is a big 
subject, but the fact is beyond 
question. It is getting to look very 
much like a woman’s world—only 
the exterior trim and cultural 
fringes remain of the man’s world 
it used to be. The outlines of the 
changing world are so large no 
one can help seeing them. Gov- 
ernment is becoming more and 


more the great mother caring for 
her children through social wel- 
fare. Basic attitudes are under- 
going terrific change; there is an 
unmistakable veering away from 
the masculine mind of logic and 
iron-fisted authority to the fem1- 
nine mind of individual liberty 
and the emotional values. 


An important religious adapta- 
tion along similar lines is the Ro- 
man Catholic emphasis on the 
Virgin. Which blasts away at 
the last masculine resort—that a 
woman in order to realize herself 
must have a man. And when men 
run society, as they did in ancient 
Rome, it is the Vestal Virgins who 
serve the gods. But now in mod- 
ern Rome it is unwedded men 
who serve the goddess. And the 
goddess has no need of men— 
neither for father nor for child, 
thanks to immaculate conception 
—anywhere along the line. In one 
more way let us understand it is 
coming to be a woman’s world: 
the unmentionable moral offense 
is coming to be incest, not homo- 
sexuality—and in this we know 
for sure that it is a woman’s world 
shaping up. 

Please do not think I am against 
the women. Some of my best 


friends are women. Maybe what 
is happening is not so bad. It is 


bound to be partly bad, but bad 
in ways different from past bad- 
ness, that will at least give us a 
change. Woman, in order to get 
the tables turned, has had to be- 
come a man. This is a great sacri- 
fice, men would say. It seems 
strange that maybe the woman’s 
world will underneath be a man’s 
world run by women. Will the 
women like it? If not, they only 
have to wait for the cycle to move 
into the other direction. While 
for the moment I grant that men 
have about had it, and women are 
coming back, it 1s reasonably sure 
that men will return. So man has 
a chance—when his turn comes up 
again. 

Meanwhile let us recognize what 
is happening and make the most 
of it—and let us remember that 
the greatest civilization our world 
ever saw up to our own time, took 
place in Greece a few hundred 
years B.C. It came when the ideals 
were feminine and when a woman 
sat in the moon. The man is still 
in the moon, but he is old and 
weary. Take a good look at him, 
because he is not going to be there 
much longer. One of these nights 
you will look up, and instead of 
his old familiar features it will 
be the Moon-maiden herself. and 
the White Goddess come _ back 
into her kingdom again. 


The Education of Munisters 
After Graduation* 


DUNCAN HOWLETT 


ms JOUR invitation to deliver 
t) this address does me great 
* honor. Inreturn you 
have every right to expect felici- 
tous words on my part. But each 
of you, now fully trained as a 
speaker, is quite capable of de- 
livering such a speech yourself and, 
since you are the latest models 
the theological assembly line has 
produced, would doubtless be able 
to turn out a better address than 
I have contrived. Thus I have no 
choice but to offer the kind of 
address you could not be expected 
to deliver, and have chosen for a 
topic “Education for the Ministry 
—After Graduation.” 

One of the things you will pres- 
ently discover is that you are 
inadequately trained for the work 
you are to take up. Now this is 
no reflection upon the excellence 
of your teachers or their single- 
minded dedication to their task. 
Every graduate of every profes- 
sional school, whether of law or 
education, architecture or en- 
gineering, discovers this. No school 
has the time to teach a man all 
he wants or needs to know for the 
practice of his profession. He has 
to fill in the gaps for himself later, 
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*Commencement Address given at the 
Meadville Theological School, June 10, 1958. 
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and fortunate indeed is he if he 
has them all filled in by the time 
he is ready to retire. As a matter 
of fact, any professional man con- 
siders himself very fortunate if he 
is able merely to hold his own in 
the face of the new knowledge 
pertinent to his profession that 
goes on accumulating with each 
passing year. Ihe gaps are never 
filled in because new areas open 
up as fast as the old ones are 
closed. 

The importance of continuing 
the learning process, after formal 
schooling is concluded, is one of 
the great discoveries made by edu- 
cation in recent times. Provost 
Elliott Dunlap Smith of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology writing 
about professional training for the 
engineer said in 1954: “Eighteen 
years ago Carnegie Institute of 
Technology undertook to develop 
a program of professional educa- 
tion In engineering science which 
would so educate students that 
they would continue to grow 
throughout their lives both in 
professional and personal stature 
and in usefulness as citizens.” His 
emphasis was upon developing the 
capacity for future growth rather 
than giving fullness of knowledge 
or proficiency to the student at 


graduation. “All courses,” he said, 
“must be taught by methods that 
develop self-reliant learning and 
problem solving.” 

The recent survey of theological 
education, of which Professor H. 
Richard Niebuhr was the editor, 
states: ““The greatest defect in 
theological education today is that 
it is too much an affair of piece- 
meal transmission of knowledge 
and skills and that, in conse- 
quence, it offers too little chal- 
lenge to the student to develop 
his own resources and to become 
an independent, life-long inquirer, 
growing constantly while he is en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry.” 

The same point was made only 
a little over a month ago by 
Charles ‘Taylor, President of the 
American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. “Teaching must 
include the cultivation of industry 
and of thoroughness in thought 
and action,” he said, “and above 
all the inculcation of an earnest 
desire to be a life-long student.” 
His observation was, he said, based 
on the “Flexner Report” of 1910 
which revolutionized medical edu- 
cation and eventually medicine 
itself. 

Your own President, Sidney 
Mead, in a recent address, spoke 
of “the great responsibility that 
the .... congregations ... . bear 
in the education of .... ministers.” 
“I have long thought,” he said, 
“that the Baptists of a hundred 
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years ago had the right idea when, 
after examining a young man’s 
gifts for the ministry and finding 
him qualified, they next gave him 
a license to improve himself in 
public in their churches.” 

Speaking personally, it was my 
salvation that the particular 
schools I happened to attend held 
to this philosophy. They taught 
me how to learn. They blocked in 
areas of knowledge for me and 
taught me the process of accumu- 
lating and sifting knowledge. ‘They 
showed me how knowledge is 
found, tested, accepted, rejected, 
and expanded. | 

Accordingly, schooled in such 
habits, I have, since graduation, 
learned far more that is relevant 
to my work as a minister than I 
learned in theological school, and 
I owe an eternal debt of gratitude 
to my teachers for making this 
possible. They did not fill my 
mind with data, theological, Bibli- 
cal, or moral, and having done so, 
seal it up and leave it with me 
for future reference, as one de- 
posits an encyclopedia or dic- 
tionary in his library in order to 
have it on permanent file. They 
equipped me with concepts and 
techniques, with understanding 
and curiosity—in short, with a per- 
manent, final, inescapable concern 
with knowledge itself. 

Thus, for me, one of the most 
constant and one of the most fruit- 
ful questions has always been 
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“How do you know?” By my her- 
itage I am required to ask anyone 
who invites me to accept a propo- 


sition, on what basis it rests. And 
I find to my amazement that such 
an attitude is not usual but un- 
usual. Most people seem to be 
willing to accept most proposi- 
tions without inquiring upon what 
foundations they rest. Moreover, 
people often seem quite put out if 
you try to examine the premises of 
their thought. Perhaps it makes 
them uneasy. In any Case, they 
seem to think that if they do not 
examine your assumptions you 
ought to be equally courteous and 
not wish to examine theirs. 

How, after graduation, does a 
man fill in the gaps he finds in his 
theological education? In my case, 
some of these gaps were filled by 
chance circumstances that had no 
relation whatever to the fact that 
I became a minister. Music will 
illustrate the point. As far as my 
training in theological school 
went, you would have thought 
music had no more to do with 
the church than mathematics. An 
optional half course was offered 
in the curriculum but few stu- 
dents availed themselves of it. 
There was not the shadow of a 
possibility that a question about 
music would come up on the gen- 
eral examinations, and, in my 
school, getting through the gen- 
erals was the chief determinant in 
choosing one’s courses. It still is, 
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and it has apparently not yet 
occurred to anyone that knowl- 
edge of music is a fit subject for 
the general examination of cand1- 
dates for the profession of the 
ministry. 

It happened that I came of a 
family that liked to sing. I sang 
in church choirs, in the Harvard 
Chapel choir, and in the Glee 
Club during my years in school. 
In conjunction with this work I 
took a course in music apprecia- 
tion which opened to me for the 
first time, the whole vast world of 
orchestral music. Thereafter I con- 
tinued my own self-education 
through phonograph records of 
which I built a large collection. 
There were no L.P.s in those days. 
To play a symphony through, you 
really had to want to listen, for 
you had constantly to turn and 
change disks. What I learned 
about music during this period 
has been of inestimable value to 
me and to the congregations I 
have served. But I repeat, it is 
wholly accidental, and has nothing 
whatever to do with anyone's de- 
signing a course by which to equip 
a minister for his profession. 

Lest you think the music illus- 
tration too extreme, let me give 
you another quite different ex- 
ample, again from my own exper!- 
ence. Somehow I managed to go 
all the way through school, even 
to the taking of graduate degrees 
without ever coming in contact 


with Greek drama. Then, a decade 
ago I started a Great Books group 
at my church. One of the assign- 
ments in the first year was the 
Oresteia trilogy of Aeschylus. The 
reading of the first of those plays, 
the Agamemnon, came to me with 
the impact that mystics ascribe to 
a religious experience, and I do 
not hesitate to describe my own 
feelings in such terms. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides are now 
to me like Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Plato, and a few of the poets. I 
read and reread them for the sheer 
exhilaration of it, and the world 
is a richer place for me because 
of them. But nobody mentioned 
Greek drama from the time I 
entered theological school until I 
left it. 

You who have enjoyed the pro- 
gram of training devised by the 
Federated Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will not find such 
gaps as these in your knowledge. 
But you will be fortunate indeed 
if you do not discover other gaps 
of equal consequence to you. 
Speaking as a minister who has 
been at work in the profession of 
the ministry for a generation, and 
from the vantage point of that 
work, I contend that such gaps 
are inevitable because theological 
education has for the most part 
been carried on according to what 
had previously been taught, rather 
than in accordance with the things 
a minister is really going to be 


called upon to do when he enters 
upon the work of his profession. 
Speaking from this vantage 
point then, I should like to ask 
theological educators this ques- 
tion: In designing a course of 
studies for the training of min- 
isters, why don’t you begin with 
the churches? Why do you always 
begin with the existing curricula? 
If you want to improve the train- 
ing of men for the profession of 
the ministry why don’t you make 
a study of ministers at work in 
the churches? Why don’t you try 
to see what happens there, ask 
how the work of the minister in 
the churches may be improved, 
and, forgetting for a moment the 
course of studies that now pre- 
vails, design a new one dedicated 
to that end? | 
Many will respond, “Oh, but 
this is exactly what we have done.” 
Passages in the Niebuhr report 
relating to the churches will be 
quoted. But who, I ask, wrote the 
Niebuhr report, churchmen or 
schoolmen? Read what these 
writers say. From what point of 
view are they writing? In the 
Foreword to The Advancement of 
Theological Education we read: 
‘The primary focus for this study 
is upon the work which the theo- 
logical schools do in the prepara- 
tion of persons for the parish min- 
istry.” From this statement, we 
might believe that the church was 
the starting point of this study. 


But no, that the focus here is 
upon the school rather than the 
church is clear from what follows: 
Information was gathered by 
means of questionnaires from 
all the accredited members of 
the American Association, from 
almost all of the associate mem- 
bers, and from a considerable 
number of seminaries not afhli- 
ated with that organization. 

... Another line of inquiry was 

pursued by means of school visi- 

tation. . . . Ninety schools were 
so visited. 

From the references found else- 
where in this volume and its prede- 
cessor, The Purpose of the Church 
and the Ministry, it is clear that 
the investigators also consulted 
the ministers of churches. But this 
fact apparently did not loom large 
enough in their minds to be in- 
cluded in their summary of the 
sources they relied upon in reach- 
ing their conclusions. ‘Theological 
educators constantly refer to the 
great revolutions in professional 
education that occurred in the law 
and in medicine earlier in this 
century and the truly great re- 
sults that flowed from them. ‘They 
call for the same thing in theo- 
logical education, and so do we 
all. But they fail to see that 
those studies were based upon 
what doctors and lawyers were 
called upon to do in the practice 
of their professions. If these men 
had drawn their conclusions from 


a survey of educational practices 
in law and medicine, as they 
existed at the time their reforms 
were instituted, no reform what- 
ever would have resulted. 

No reform of consequence can 
come in theological education un- 
til the minister in his church be- 
comes the focal point of theologi- 
cal education. Instead of asking 
why we should not teach Bible or 
Hebrew or the theology of Augus- 
tine, let us for once go at it the 
other way around and ask what we 
should teach based upon what a 
minister has to do and what at his 
best he ought to do. Instead of 
defending present theological dis- 
ciplines on the ground that a high 
intellectual standard for the min- 
istry is desirable, let us take for 
granted the need of a high stand- 
ard of intellectual excellence. Let 
us teach the student what he ought 
to know, not for discipline’s sake, 
but for the end result we desire to 
achieve, meanwhile maintaining 
the highest standards possible. 

A curious logical fallacy has 
recently crept into our thinking 
about theological school curricula. 
A well-known professor of theology 
recently defended the importance 
of his particular field on the 
ground that stern intellectual dis- 
cipline and clear logical thinking 
are as necessary in the ministry as 
in any other profession. ‘Hear! 
Hear!” say we all. But we must 
hasten to deny the implication in 


his claim. The study of theology 
is not the only means to clear 
thinking and high discipline in 
the training of a divinity school 
student. High standards may be 
set and kept in any academic field. 
The proposals here being made 
involve no lessening of scholastic 
standards. Most of us would pre- 
fer to see them enhanced rather 
than relaxed. 

I realize how dangerous is the 
ground I tread upon here. I am 
aware of the Blizzard reports 
based upon detailed studies of 
ministers at work in their 
churches. I am aware of the anxi- 
ety they have aroused in academic 
circles. here is danger, latent in 
every such study, that we will 
make a goal out of what it 1s, 
rather than reforming and rede- 
signing what is in accordance with 
the goal we believe to be valid. 

There is an even greater danger 
on the other side, however. In 
attempting to avoid the pitfall of 
maintaining the status quo in the 
churches, let us not fall into the 
yet greater error of maintaining 
the status quo in the theological 
schools. Let us not take it for 
eranted that what we have been 
teaching is the best thing to teach 
just because we have been teach- 
ing it for a long time. Let us not 
assert, without examining the 
proposition, that the “traditional 
disciplines’’ must be the core of 
any thoroughgoing training for 


the ministry, and that all we need 
is to improve our teaching meth- 
ods. It might just be that this is 
not the best way to train ministers, 
no matter. how good our methods 
are. 

What, then, to be specific, might 
be put into a theological curricu- 
lum if it is to be reconstructed 
from the point of view of the 
needs of the minister at work in 
the church? What shall we teach 
that is not now taught, that will 
enable the munister to continue 
the learning process begun in 
school, to the end that he may 
become a better servant of God, of 
the church, and of his fellowmen? 
Let us list a few possible items. 
He might be asked to study an- 
thropology, geology, general scli- 
ence, history, philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, literature, 
drama, economics, public affairs. 

But, it will be asked, what is the 
difference between a program of 
study that includes such courses 
as these, and the ordinary under- 
graduate course in liberal arts? 
Each of the fields of endeavor sug- 
gested in the foregoing list is an 
established academic discipline 
already being taught at the uni- 
versity level everywhere. There is, 
however, one important difference. 

All the courses a theologue takes, 
whether under the theological 
faculty or the arts and science 
faculty, have a single goal in view 
—the preparation of a man for 


the profession of the ministry. 
This is not the goal of general 
education. It is at this point that 
the area of expertness of the min- 
ister becomes apparent. In none 
of the several fields of knowledge, 
generally classified as liberal arts, 
is he an expert. This goes for 
Bible and church history, as much 
as for paleontology and Slavic 
languages. His expertness lies in 
his ability to bring these disci- 
plines to bear upon the basic prob- 
lems in which the individual 1s 
involved in living his life, and in 
the standards by which society 
functions without too greatly 1m- 
pinging upon the rights of the 
individual. 

There will always be specialists 
in the various branches of human 
knowledge who will know more 
than the minister does. He can- 
not be expected, nor will he have 
the time, either to equal or excel 
them. The minister’s area of ex- 
pertness lies elsewhere. It lies in 
his breadth of knowledge and 
understanding of many fields, not 
in his detailed mastery of any par- 
ticular discipline. He is not ex- 
cused from competence in any 
field he enters but he is excused 
from the mastery of any of them. 

‘The minister will be expected, 
as the experts in special fields are 
not, to relate the various fields 
to each other and in particular to 
the world view, the philosophy, 
and the theology of his own com- 
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munion. Here lies the minister's 
area of expertness. At this task, 
as with all men in all tasks, some 
will be very competent, most will 
be adequate, and some will fail. 
But as things stand now, all min- 
isters run the risk of failure be- 
cause the goal is not clearly en- 
visioned. The first Niebuhr report 
acknowledges this, but it nowhere 
affirms that the answer can be 
found by looking at the minister 
at work in the local church. 

It is my contention that stu- 
dents for the ministry do not need 
much of the detailed instruction 
that they now receive in many of 
their courses, and that many of 
the courses they are accustomed to 
take, they do not need at all. ‘The 
theological schools deceive them- 
selves when they say that every- 
thing they teach is relevant to the 
minister's task. ‘That statement, 
standing alone, is accurate. But 
the theological schools seem largely 
to have failed to see that every 
hour spent in teaching a student 
something he does not need to 
know, or that he could acquire 
later for himself, is an hour they 
have not spent teaching him some- 
thing he desperately needs to 
know, and may never learn at all 
if the theological school does not 
introduce him to it during his 
student days. 

A minister cannot preach out 
of ignorance. He cannot really 
help people apart from knowl- 


edge of the society of which they 
are a part, and he cannot take a 
public stand on issues where lack 
of knowledge prevents him grasp- 
ing their implications. Some have 
tried with tragic results. Most have 
remained sadly and helplessly 
silent. 


Thus the task in self-education 
that. awaits you now is far greater 
than it ought to be. The program 
of studies devised by the Federated 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago has gone a long way toward 
meeting these needs. But no one 
school can attack this problem 
alone, for through the American 
Association of ‘Theological Schools 
all adhere to the same standards. 
That is why I have spoken to you 
of theological education in gen- 
eral. The problem is as wide as 
Protestantism itself. 


To you who are about to take 
up the profession of the ministry, 
there are then two things I would 
say. The first is that after you 
have been in the ministry long 
enough to feel the force of what 
I have been saying, join with the 
rest of us in demanding that the 
theological schools of the land re- 
conceive their task in the light of 
the duties you are now about to 
take up. The second is to remind 


you that the best professional 
training can never be anything 
more than a beginning. Look 
upon the education you have en- 


joyed here, not as something that 
is now concluded but as something 
that has just begun. Look upon it 
as a glorious opportunity that has. 
come to you to learn how to learn. 
In the busy years ahead never 
neglect the learning process. Be- 
gin tomorrow with the self-educa- 
tion that continues the formal 
education you have received here. 
Never let the administrative duties 
that fall upon you as the head of 
a church dry up that process. ‘Take 
the time, demand the time to con- 
tinue it. 


For you, the learning itself will 
be its own reward; for those con- 
cerned with your progress in your 
calling, the reward will be your 
continued growth in moral and 
spiritual stature. But the congre- 
gations of the churches you serve, 
the people to whom you are to 
minister, will be the true bene- 
factors of your readiness to go on 
learning. If you continue in it, 
they will find in you one who is 
the greatest of all because he is 
first the servant of all. They will 
find in you a moral and spiritual 
guide in the mundane distractions 
of life, an interpreter of local, 
national, and world issues, a coun- 
sellor in time of trouble, a source 
of strength in sorrow, a fountain 
of courage in the hour of trial, 
and a trusted friend with whom to 
walk along the new path of life. 


The Mortality of God 


RICHARD JAMES STEVENS 


=—JHE central theme in the 
x fan Christian story of the 
crucifixion of the Divine 
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Christ is the mortality of God. 
Christ, the Divine Word, coeval 


and coexistent with God, suffers 
and dies on the cross. With His 
death the sun, the center of life, 
is darkened and the veil of the 
temple is rent, disclosing the mor- 
tality of God. 

If the Passion Play is a real 
drama, the mortality of its central 
character must be real; if the 
Christ God cannot die, He never 
is in peril, and the drama of His 
death becomes a farce. Once we 
recognize the possibility that God 
can die, His struggle for life be- 
comes the most terrible and awe- 
inspiring drama humans can wit- 
ness. 

For twenty centuries we have 
accepted the belief in the mor- 
tality of God only subconsciously. 
We have handed down from gen- 
eration to generation the fasci- 
nating story of the death of Christ 
hiding its central meaning by 
emphasizing the myth of the resur- 
rection. In this we have been less 
forthright than some of our rell- 
gious ancestors. When Moses came 
down from the mountain and dis- 
covered that a new god, the golden 
calf, had been worshipped in his 
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absence, he put a permanent end 
to that god by burning it up, 
grinding it to powder, strewing it 
upon the water, and making the 
children of Israel drink it. ‘The 
Egyptian god, Osiris, was mur- 
dered by his brother, Set. He was 
nailed in a chest, thrown into the 
Nile, and later his body was hacked 
into fourteen pieces. In the cult 
of Dionysius a live animal repre- 
senting the living god was torn to 
pieces by the worshippers. In some 
celebrations of the Roman Satur- 
nalia, the mock king, the surrogate 
of the god Saturn, after thirty days 
oi merry reign, ended the festivi- 
ties by slitting his own throat. 
Zeus, according to legend, is 
buried in Crete, and the body of 
Cronus lies in Sicily. The mor- 
tality of God is an old theme. 
The possibility of complete 
destruction now is recognized. We 
may accomplish it on the human 
level with our thermonuclear 
weapons, our germ warfare, our 
poisonous gases, or one of our 
more refined toys. On a somewhat 
larger scale we frequently speculate 
on the dying of the sun and the 
cessation of life as the temperature 
of the planet approaches absolute 
zero. ‘he philosophers of today, 
the existentialists, are concerned 
with the state of man when all 


supporting forms are destroyed, 
when personality is dissolved, and 
when man is faced with the reality 
of nothingness. ‘The time has come 
to reexamine our fundamental, 
but hitherto subconscious, belief 
in the mortality of God. 

If God is immortal, good, 
eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, 
just, and reasonable, neither He 
nor we have anything to worry 
about. This is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds and always will be. 
Furthermore there is nothing we 
can do about it. If God not only 
provides the stage but runs the 
whole show, He writes our lines, 
reads them for us when we speak, 
moves our limbs when we act, and 
sheds our tears when we weep. 
We are puppets, stripped of 
thought, action, and feeling of our 
own. The belief in an immortal, 
perfect God makes it easy for us, 
created in his image and likeness, 
to believe that we too are, or 
should be, perfect. Being perfect, 
it is all right for us to be Hitler 
and control the whole world or to 
be the white race and condescend- 
ingly demonstrate to the other in- 
ferior races how they should live. 


The only proper society to work 
for is a perfect, Utopian one, and 
it is beneath us to try to get more 
tax money for our schools, to try 
to get our garbage collected more 
often, or to work for the election 
of some politician. 


On the other hand, if God is 
mortal, limited, and imperfect, He 
needs us. We, as free agents, can 
help Him in his creative and re- 
demptive efforts. A responsibility 
rests on us to make real choices 
for life afhirmance, creativeness, 
and community. As beings created 
in His image, we can accept our 
limitations without guilt and work 
for limited goals that are possible 
of accomplishment. We can accept 
the imperfections in others, recog- 
nizing in those limitations a qual- 
ity of the Divine. We can be more 
relaxed, more hopeful, and more 
responsible. 


The true nature of Ultimate 
Being never can be known by us 
fully. We speak of it only by 


poetry, myth, and symbol. By 
recognizing the mortality of God 
in all its Mystery, we take the first 
step to prevent His death. 


“Good self-management is something which may 
be achieved, and such achievement represents one of 
the substantial values of human existence.” 


Edward H. Reisner. 


BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


CHARLES W. 


‘THE SEARCH FOR MEANINGS 


It might be stretching it a bit 
to use such a title as a collective 
for the books discussed in this 
edition of ‘““Bookman’s Notebook” 
—yet it is not too farfetched. It 
makes us start, however, with 
Beacon’s hardback, From Death- 
Camp to Existentialism, by Viktor 
E. Frankl ($3.00). It is a slight 
book—111 pages—and is an intro- 
duction to a new form of psycho- 
therapy — logotherapy — which is 
further defined as a variant of 
“existentialist psychotherapy.” 
Frankl is a Viennese psychiatrist 
and neurologist who suffered the 
personal drastic experience of liv- 
ing through the hell of a concen- 
tration camp in World War II. 
Most of this slight book is taken 
up with the experiences in such a 
camp, and here is more evidence, 
if we needed it (and I guess we 
do from time to time, for it is 
amazing how the terrible things of 
that era can slip out of public 
consciousness in a few short years) , 
of what went on in such places. 


Frankl both lived and retained 
sanity and is therefore a psychia- 
trist with unique experience to 
back up his theories. 

The jacket blurbs are somewhat 
misleading. A squib from Gordon 
Allport on the back, plus the in- 
side flaps, whoever wrote them, 
suggest that this is a “third school” 
of psychotherapy, or some other 
kind of a complete break with 
Freud. This is not exactly what 
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Frankl says. I quote him: “What 
I have attempted to do with logo- 
therapy is this: To supplement, 
and not to supplant, psychother- 
apy in the narrower sense of that 
word. Logotherapy is not a sub- 
stitute for psychotherapy, but is 
its complement.” Elsewhere he 
says: “I would never maintain 
that every [italics Frankl’ S| neurosis 
1S oogenic, of course.” “‘Noogen- 
ic’ means related to existential 
frustration—lack of meaning for 
life. 


So what we have, actually, is a 
Jargon permitting psychiatrists to 
do openly, and without embarrass- 
ment, what they did anyway but 
heretofore denied the taint of — 
deal with values and religion. 
Frankl can quote Kierkegaard: 
‘Preachers are no longer pastors 
of the souls, but doctors have be- 
come such.” 

This is poaching on our minis- 
terial preserve, to which I per- 
sonally have no intrinsic objec- 
tion. Psychiatrists, taken en masse, 
are not any more ignorant than 
we are—it is about even Stephen 
—they only get paid for it, and if 
I were to get a little crusty now 
and then, it would be on the latter 
score rather than upon that ol 
professional chauvinism. We need 
all the help we can get. 

I am curious, at the entry of 
allegedly new expertise, about its 
methodology and content. ‘This 
book does not get into method- 
ology, but this has apparently 


been written upon at some length, 
although not yet in translation. 
There is a sketch here on content. 


In place of Freud’s “will to 
pleasure’ and Adler’s “will to 
power,’ Frankl would place “will 
to meaning.” I should say “‘along- 
side of” rather than “in place of,” 
for this purports to be an eclec- 
ticism, as previously indicated, 
rather than a reconstruction. Sim- 
ply put, a lot of people are not 
basically bothered so much about 
either sex or inferiority, as about 
a reason for living. In the absence 
of the latter, however,—in the 
“existential vacuum’’—these other 
problems may become “rampant.” 
This is hardly anything new or, if 
it 1s, it is new only to psychiatry. 
The state of the world suggests 
amply enough that we ministers 
have muffed it, but we know what 
we are shooting at. Frankl and 
colleagues may be now on the fir- 
ing range, but this book contains 
no hints that they have “zeroed 
in” any better than we have. One 
paragraph only which fires in the 
general direction of the target is 
utterly ambiguous. First there is 
the general stricture that all 
existential questions are personal 
and that of course no psychiatrist 
should “‘tell’”’ his patients the an- 
swers. So far, so good. “It is up 
to the patient himself to decide 
whether he will consider himself 
responsible to society, or to his 
conscience, or to God whom he 
feels standing behind this con- 
science.” ‘his is where most of us 
came in a long time ago and have 
learned, if we have learned any- 
thing, that the patient is bound 
and un-free precisely because he 
cannot choose between _ these 


things, which is in turn a problem 
of validating any of them. Most 
of us liberals, anyway, would pre- 
fer to make an entrée into this 
trilogy of value authorities by 
means of conscience, with all of 
its ambiguities. Certainly we 
would like to get beyond “society” 
and, as we approached the divine, 
work at least from the known to 
the related unknown. Frankl im- 
plies a different choice: “. . . the 
religious man could be defined as 
one who actually does not feel re- 
sponsible to something, but to 
someone. He does not interpret 
his life only in terms of a task, 
but also in terms of a taskmaster.” 

The “existentialism” implied in 
this book is “religious” existential- 
ism. Frankl would disavow the 
nihilistic branches of it, and 
would probably take off from 
Jaspers as a kind of non-orthodox 
religious. Frankl’s echoes are 
rather ancient and need a bit of 
going back over Christian history 
to see what misfired on the “task- 
master” theme, so generally ap- 
plied in it. 

Meridian has a paperback out 
on the subject: A Short History 
of Christianity, by Martin E. 
Marty ($1.60). Marty is associate 
editor of The Christian Century. 
There is eminent need for a small 
volume of about this size (384 
pp.) in this field, for Unitarians 
as well as others. This is not the 
one we would recommend how- 
ever. This one is stylistically good, 
and has a lot of facts, but it has 
two main defects to us: It is jour- 
nalistic to too high a degree and 
it is too apologetic. Christian 
apologetics is a highly legitimate 
field, and of course it is true that 


nobody writes history or anything 
else from any standpoint of abso- 
lute objectivity, so that the line is 
sometimes hard to draw between 
fact and bias. But when anyone 
Starts out, as Marty does, to say 
that the principle he is going to 
rely upon is “. . . that which has 
been believed everywhere, always, 
and by all Christians, the four 
notes of the Church (one, holy, 
catholic, apostolic) *’, you can bet 
that you will find less objectivity 
than is practically possible. ‘This 
Vincentian Canon never did apply 
at any time, on those four notes 
or any other. 


The result here is a “‘history” in 
which everything glows. The un- 
tenable assumption underlying 
this kind of treatment, of which 
there is already a flood and more 
than enough of too much, is that 
no matter how tar off base the 
Church gets (it is always singular 
with these fellows; they know 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of 
“churches’), it has still got God 
or Christ, and somehow or other 
that covers everything. If we even 
got a passing reference to this sin- 


gularity of ‘““The Church” as at 
least the “invisible Church’ it 
would help. From the first cen- 


tury through to the Ecumenical 
Movement, it is the only escalator 
going up. I should be the last to 
ask for any debunking history, but 
I do like it to have some sense of 
process and the range of human 
frailty (which is quite a range). 
This book is probably indicative 
of a major main-line trend: Soft- 


pedal the creeds as the “consensus” 
of a time and not a political 
legalism (this allows you to have 
them and not have them); damp- 
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en down any possibly raw em- 
phasis upon Biblicism (speak 
of Calvin and Luther’s ‘“‘depth- 
perception of the Bible’) and 
stake all upon the _ elevation 
of one word and symbol “Christ”; 
and put a generous gloss over “‘dis- 
cordant notes.” ‘This is excellent 
history for the Community Church 
crowd. This you can take with 
suburbia and the third martini. 


I have not seen it yet, but the 
short history we may use is one 
just out by W. E. Garrison and 
the late Paul Hutchinson—both 
formerly from the Christian Cen- 
tury staff. If Garrison had much 
to do with it, it would be good 
history and, with either man, the 
style would have flair. ‘To repeat, 
a lot of Unitarians ought to know 
a lot more than they do about 
Christian history. 


After Marty it is a relief to have 
a collection of essays by that old, 
saber-swinging polemicist, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Meridian also has 
him in paperback, in essays edited 
by D. B. Robertson under the 
title, Essays in Applied Christian- 
ity ($1.45). Niebuhr has always 
had a mordant pen, and although 
there are moments when you want 
to scream a negative reply at him, 
there are others when you say “I 
wish I had said that.’’ Ministers 
here will get a kick out of his flat 
statement (and with good reasons 
developed) that he dislikes Christ- 
mas and Easter sermons—both to 
give them and to hear them. 
While he is a strong patriot for 
the Church, it is in no “my 
Church, right or wrong”’ attitude. 
Whether Niebuhr is working from 
“The Church,” from “God” or 
“the Word,” he is always trying to 


take an ideal outside standpoint 
and generally lays about him on 
all sides with trenchancy and 
vigor. He has some sharp warn- 
ings to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment; he is more theocentric than 
Christocentric; he has a sense of 
the place of the “secular mind.” 


Of course he ends up with all 
of the old-fashioned words, and 
this blunts his effectiveness. This 
pouring of new wine into old 
skins might work if the words still 
retained much of their old evoca- 
tive power. They do to him, of 
course, but elsewhere, or so it 
seems to us, they have merely be- 
come decorative. They are no 
longer numinous. If you could 
use them without having to ex- 
plicate, demythologize, explain 
the depth-dimension, develop the 
esthetic overtone, etc., Niebuhr 
might have a viable constructive 
position. As it is, it is one prin- 
cipally of critical power. Since all 
criticism implies the ground from 
which it is made, the hint is that 
Niebuhr has a different critical 
ground from the one suggested 
by his Christian terminology and 
will not, or cannot yet, face it. He 
is a critical patriot, but will not 
risk exile. Still, he is stimulating 
and valuable to read. 


Beacon has two hardbacks to 
which we will give only brief at- 
tention. The first is a study of 
A. E. Housman, by George L. 
Watson ($4.50). This is some 
kind of a centennial year—birth 
probably—of A. E. Housman. 
Housman generally is known 
probably only for a small body of 
poetry, and, within that, almost 
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exclusively for A Shropshire Lad. 
This slim volume is perennially 
popular among youthful eggheads 
full of self-pity, and of the sort 
which feels the “world is too much 
with us.” It is ironic that fame 
should rest on this, when Hous- 
man was a top classical scholar. 
Who knows the classic languages 
anymore, though? This book 
treats his poetry as a clue to his 
repressed emotional life. ‘The mat- 
ter of his sexual inversion, felt 
strongly but completely belted in 
in practice, is delicately handled. 
All in all, it is a good book on 
Housman. I wonder why Beacon 
published it however. It would 
have had to have subsidy, which 
is proper enough, but more so for 
a university press. Ours ought to 
have (if titles must be limited) 
more relevance to liberal religion. 


Birth Control and Catholic 
Doctrine, by Alvah H. Sulloway 
(Beacon $3.95), is a good refer- 
ence work if you want to know 
the substance of Catholic doctrine, 
from encyclical, moral handbook, 
to pamphlet table. It is a sober 
summary with no effort in it to 
crusade. The main-line theme is 
that a woman is a prostitute or a 
madonna depending upon whether 
or not mechanical means of con- 
ception are used. Since 1932, the 
admission of “rhythm control” 
breaches the logic of this and 
leaves the Catholic position in 
some state of ambiguity. Although 
the author plays it straight, there 
is a lot of humor in quotes from 
celibate religious (male and fe- 
male) on how exciting sexual in- 
tercourse is. Sympathetic induc- 
tion must be wonderful, too! 


Western Unitarian Conterence 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 53, Illinois 


ELLSworTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


“What Is the Western Conference ?”’ 


Once, in my orthodox days, I 
participated in a national staff 
conference of leaders of councils 
and federations of churches, both 
city, state and national. The 
“Ecumenical Movement” was a 
bright and shining chalice for 
four days and nights. As we left 
to go our separate ways, one of 
the men, Secretary of a small city 
Council of Churches, ruefully re- 
marked: ‘“‘When I get home, I am 
the ecumenical movement.” Some- 
times a loosely, freely, voluntarily 
organized religious movement is 
that evanescent. 

Years later, at a neighborhood 
meeting in Cincinnati to acquaint 
some friends of Unitarianism with 
the inner workings, a tape record- 
ing was played back, recovering 
with vivid reality one of Curtis 
Reese’s most prophetic addresses 
about the Western Conference. A 
young stranger was present, a man 
named Charles, from north of 
Boston. During the discussion he 
broke loose with: “What’s with 
this Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence anyway? What’s so wonder- 
ful about it? It’s just a bunch of 
Unitarian churches. Unitarian 
churches are just churches, so 
what?” The meeting went into a 
deep freeze. The young man is 
still referred to in Cincinnati as 
Boston Charley. 

What's with the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference? What is it? I’d 


like to ask the question for a 
while instead of always being the 
person who must answer it, but 
it isn’t vacation time yet, so here 
is another try at some answers. 
The Western Conference was 
founded by pioneers in the rich 
plains-and-prairie Middle West. 
They were colonizers, organizers, 
even exploiters. They had strong 
and solid minds, yet imagination 
enough to sense the potential 
wealth in great rivers, amazingly 
rich soil, forests and minerals in 
great profusion. Many were im- 
migrants to this country who built 
their Rhine castles on the hilltops 
in Cincinnati and planted their 
innate conservatism, ambition, 
and capacity for hard work deeply 
in the new culture. Others, later 
immigrants, were freedom-loving 
reformers whose reforms didn't 
come off and who, as refugees, 
built their humanistic ideals into 
the folkways of midwest America. 
It is not to be wondered at that 
these later pioneers, as they be- 
came Unitarian, felt themselves 
to be different from the strongly- 
entrenched Anglo-Saxon Unitar- 
ians who built our national or- 
ganization in New England. 


Regionalism had an early start 
in Unitarianism. It is one of the 
many expressions of pluralism in 
our movement. But, just as the 
sharply distinctive characteristics 
of the different regions of our 


country are not the same nor as 
distinctive today, so the differ- 
ences among Unitarians in various 
parts of the country are not so 
different, and are different in dif- 
ferent ways. While it would be an 
exaggeration to say that there are 
no longer regional differences in 
Unitarianism, it is more to the 
point to observe that the stoutest 
regionalism is the almost single- 
minded loyalty of the Unitarian 
to his own particular church or 
fellowship. Most Unitarians in 
most parts of the country are 
familiar only with the flavor and 
procedures of their own churches 
and have little significant ac- 
quaintance with Unitarianism 
beyond the parish. 


It should therefore be an impor- 
tant task for both the national 
and the “regional” organizations 
to so stimulate fellowship and in- 
terchange that Unitarians really 
get acquainted on a broad scale. 
It was a significant experience for 
many Unitarians from the eastern 
reaches of the Western Confer- 
ence to be in Denver for the re- 
cent 107th Annual Meeting of the 
Conference and to breathe deeply 
of the special vitality and con- 
fidence of modern Rocky Moun- 
tain Unitarianism. It will be good 
this summer for western WUC 
members to come to Lake Geneva 
for their summer assembly exper- 
ence and for old Lake Genevaites 
ta go, instead, to Estes Park. Just 
so it is always invigorating to hear 
personal experience stories of Star 
Island, Chautauqua, Blue Ridge, 
etc. 

The Western Unitarian Con- 


ference has a vivid Listory. It has 
contributed much to the entire 
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movement. It has been the cham- 
pion of freedom and autonomy 
when these principles were gen- 
uinely threatened. But the Con- 
ference today is not its history—it 
is its present reality. What is it? 


To be prosaic, the Western 
Conference is a corporate group- 
ing of some 125 churches and 
fellowships in sixteen north cen- 
tral states. So far as belongingness 
is concerned, some of these so- 
cieties feel a strong sense of be- 
longing, others only a slight con- 
nection, and some quite possibly 
feel irritated at the thought they 
have any connection at all, for 
connection implies responsibility. 
There are even those who feel 
that less-than-national Unitarian 
organizations stand in the way of 
national unity and are nuisances. 


It is interesting to read our his- 
tory and to reread the report of 
the mid-thirties Commission on 
Appraisal, “Unitarians Face a 
New Age.” It becomes evident 
that both national and regional 
(and, today, sub-regional) organt- 
zations are important and inevita- 
ble and that during the lean 
decades of Unitarian decline the 
regional - organizations were to a 
degree forsaken in favor of cluster- 
ing together around the national 
banner, while in the decades of 
growth and confidence the sub- 
national organizations were rees- 
tablished and given new life. The 
subdivision of our organizations 
is a function of growth and con- 


fidence. 


It now becomes important to 
ask whether subdivision may pro- 
ceed too far and spread our 
strength too thinly. From a staff 
point of view, this does not seem 


to be an immediate threat, for our 
national secretariat consists of 
eighty-four workers while the 
typical regional staff consists of 
one man and two secretaries at 
the most, and in some cases a half 
a man and a part-time secretary. 
Plus (and this is the saving grace) 
many splendidly-skilled volun- 
teers. 


The situation today is not the 
simple matter of a national or- 
ganization and the relation to it 
of regional organizations. In most 
regions there are well-defined and 
active sub-regional organizations 
and in one populous sub-region 
there are sub-sub-regional organi- 
zations called districts. Nor has 
it been “Organization Men” 
who promoted this development. 
Unitarians did the work and de- 
termined this proliferation of 
organization to meet felt needs, 
both technical (as for better 
religious education and fellowship 
services) and opportunistic (to 
create the instruments to make 
real the growth potential which 
is being seen with ever-wider eyes 
these days) . There is a mechanical 
need for this new organization 
and an emotional need. Unitar- 
ians in rapidly growing societies 
are a lot more excited about 
hunting up other Unttarians and 
talking shop with them than are 
older Unitarians conditioned by 
the long years of decline. 


So, the regional organizations 
are not at one end of an axis but 
exactly in the middle of an or- 
ganized chaos of new growth, for 
they are flanked on one side by 
the national organization and on 


the other by the newest and some- 


times most impertinent Unitarian 


organizations — the sub-regions. 
While the regions are still unsuc- 
cessfully struggling for sufficient 
staff to do an organizationally de- 
cent job, some of the sub-regions 
are talking long and earnestly 
about the need for paid, at least 
part-time, staff while others are 
planning to acquire property for 
conference camps and youth facil- 
ities. This is certainly obvious in 
parts of the Western Conference 
and it is true also of the northern 
and southern New England, Mid- 
dle Atlantic, and Pacific Coast 
regions. One of the Western Con- 
ference sub-regions, the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, has estab- 
lished a Publications Committee 
with a wide-ranging charter. 


While not all sub-regions are 
yet at this advanced growing 
stage, it is completely obvious that 
many of them are feeling their 
oats so definitely there would be 
no point in attempting to inhibit 
them in the interests of orderli- 
ness or “lines of authority.” How 
much less possibility is there, then, 
for continuing to question the 
right to self-determined develop- 
ment on the part of the regions. 
The regions are going to be im- 
portant as channels between the 
sub-regions and the national, oper- 
ating in both directions. It will 
be the sub-regions and the begin- 
ning districts that will most inti- 
mately hold the hopes and aspira- 
tions of Unitarians and most eftec- 
tively give them expression. 


What is the Western Confer- 
encer It is a regional Unitarian 
organization, independent, auton- 
omous, self-determining, just as 
typical of Unitarianism as every 
other region, and just as much 


an integral part of the total 
movement. It would be the most 
short-sighted mistake to see in this 
description a threat to the effec- 
tiveness and unity of the move- 
ment. I submit that there can be 
no greater efficiency in a free so- 
ciety than the working together of 
creatively independent units and 
people in a situation of growth 
where the work to be done de- 
mands and gets the last ounce of 
energy of every one of us. I sub- 
mit further that to attempt to 
hold in hierarchical subjugation 
any portion of this organism of 
men and societies would be to 
dam the flow of energy not only 
for work but also for ideas. Con- 
ference and cooperation are 
mighty facts in our present organi- 
zational situation and as long as 
these practices continue to grow 
in adequacy, as they are today, 
we are in no great danger of 
anarchy or irresponsibility or even 
of overlapping. Rather the work- 
ing associations now vitalized are 
capable of solving both policy and 
organizational problems of all but 
the greatest magnitude. 


It is obvious by now that the 
title question is not going to be 
answered to everyone's satisfac- 
tion, nor to mine. To me, the 
Western Conference is a matter of 
a great deal of travel; of a great 
complex of problems and oppor- 
tunities in which I must hope 
somehow to be useful; of churches 
seeking ministers and finding it 
hard going; of internal problems 
in unhappy churches and solu- 
tions that cannot make everyone 
happy; of fellowships lonely with 
the desperation of possible demise; 
of ministers forever learning how 


to be leaders in free societies 
that nevertheless are tumultuous 
with idealistic and anarchistic 
pressures; of laymen both distrust- 
ful of all organization and promo- 
tion, and laymen prodding their 
fellows to “get with it’; of 
budget-problems ‘“‘with knobs on 
them” in societies that rightly de- 
mand the best of preachers, ever- 
expanding buildings, and _ ever- 
burgeoning programs; and of 
churches and _ fellowships that 
somehow wonder what happened 
that they have not been caught 
up in this tidal wave of growth 
and enthusiasm. 


To the average Unitarian, new 
to Unitarianism where he is now a 
member, the Western Conference 
is a vague something in Chicago, 
as much a fly in the ointment of 
his new-found religious freedom 
as is national headquarters itself. 
This, I hope, is an overstatement! 


To the sophisticated Unitarian 
who has been to conferences and 
assemblies and May Meetings, 
who has reached out beyond his 
own parish limits, the Western 
Conference may appear to be 
committees of people fanatically 
devoted to religious education, 
who have produced the wonderful 
church school his children love; 
committees of fellowship people 
determined that not every new 
fellowship shall have to make all 
the mistakes previous fellowships 
have made; committees of young 
people who are pretty sharp 
about the honesty and courage of 
our religious method and who 
literally glory in their enormous 
growth (from two to five summer 
camp conferences in one year, for 
instance) ; committees of ministers 


